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THE Supreme Court of Iowa, in the case of ex-Auditor 
Brown vs. Governor Sherman, has decided that the Gov- 
ernor had a right to remove Mr. Brown for irregularities, and 
that the Governor’s action was constitutional and in con- 
formity to the law. This disposes satisfactorily of an 
officer who contrived to make himself exceedingly obnox- 
ious to important interests in the State of Iowa. 





THE Investigator still claims that the Burlington Insur- 
ance Company did not receive its certificate from ex-Audi- 
tor Brown before he was removed from office. It also 
states that the certificates of authority to agents of the 
company had not been renewed for the present year. The 
Burlington being the oldest lowa company and one of the 
best known in the West, we were slow to believe the state- 
ment, and we suppose that every other insurance journal 
in the country has now satisfied itself of its falsity. Why 
The Investigator should persist in the charge seems very 
singular, as it could easily find out the contrary (if it does 
not know it already) by simply addressing a communica- 
tion to the Iowa department. In a recent trip through 
lowa, we stopped at Burlington and visited the office 
of the company and saw the certificate furnished in due 
and regular form by the then Auditor Brown. We also 
saw certificates furnished to agents of the company for the 
current year. The Investigator is injuring itself by 
such an absurd course, and its refusal to tell the truth in 
this matter is far from creditable. 





THE collapse of an assessment insurance society is not 
a matter of surprise at any time, for the seeds of death are 
inherent in the system, so the fact that a receiver has been 
appointed to administer upon what is left of the United 
Order of Foresters is an event not unanticipated by those 
who have watched the gradual decadence of the order. 
At one time it was a powerful organization, but, owing to 
its heavy death rate, it got into debt and its membership 
fell away. It was then reorganized, but to repeat its ex- 
perience, becoming indebted to beneficiaries of its mem- 
bers some $25,000, which its reduced membership could 
not pay, The late treasurer of the order, Mr. Somes of 
Indianapolis, has been appointed receiver, and hopes to 





realize a sum sufficient to pay twenty-five cents on the 
dollar. Should the courts of Indiana take the same view 
of the liability of members that the New York courts have 
done, those persisting members who held on to the last 
will find themselves liable for the entire indebtedness of — 
the society, while those who have withdrawn since any 
portion of it became due can be held accountable for the 
amount due at the time of their withdrawal. It is a very 
easy matter to get into these co-operative concerns, but 
not so easy always to get out. The cause of the death of 
this society is the same as exists in all purely assessment 
concerns—lack of the elements of cohesion to keep the 
members together, combined with a disregard of the or- 
dinary rules of selection, which resulted in giving a death 
rate in excess of what was anticipated. 





EACH applicant for a license under the new law relating 
to brokers and underground insurance, is furnished with a 
circular prepared by Superintendent McCall, a copy of 
which we print in another column. The Superintendent's 
interpretation of the law is clear and explicit, and does not 
sanction any liberties being taken with either its letter or 
spirit. It was designed simply to enable large insurers, 
who find it impossible to obtain all the indemnity contracts 
they desire in companies authorized to do business in the 
State, to procure additional insurance in companies that 
are not authorized. To this extent, Superintendent Mc- 
Call will render such aid to the merchants and brokers as 
lies in his line of duty, but he does not propose that brok- 
ers shall use this license to cover a general underground 
business. Such is the purport of his circular, and, no 
doubt, he will zealously enforce the law against all whose 
violations of it are brought to his attention. But this is 
not the feast the brokers who favored the bill considered 
themselves invited to. The idea was prevalent that if a 
broker paid $200 for the privilege of doing an illegitimate 
business within specified limitations, the Superintendent 
would close his eyes to their transactions and permit them 
to do all the underground business they pleased. They will 
be sorely disappointed if he administers the law in accord- 
ance with the spirit of his circular, but he has heretofore 
given such clear indication that his department is not to 
be trifled with that brokers will do well to be on the safe 
side of the law in all their dealings with unauthorized 


companies. 





THE attention of Superintendent McCall having been 
called to the fact that the Greenwich Fire Insurance Com- 
pany had declared two dividends since the first of the year, 
aggregating twelve and one-half per cent of its capital, 
that officer has notified the officers that such action is in 
violation of law, which restricts to ten per cent the divi- 
dends that may be made in any one year. He therefore 
directs that two and one-half per cent of the dividends be 
recalled, and that no more be made this year, The Super- 
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intendent recognizes the high financial standing of the 
company and the fact that policyholders are abundantly 
protected by the present capital and assets, but the law is 
peremptory, and he has no recourse but to compel its ob- 
servance. Some of the stockholders will object very de- 
cidedly to returning any proportion of their dividends, and 
will not relish being deprived of any more this year when 
they have been paid as high as forty per cent in a single 
year, and probably some way will be sought to evade the 
law and permit them to receive their customary dividends. 
But just how this is to be done has not been made public, 
and probably will not be. According to a report in one 
of the daily papers, Mr. Stone, secretary of the company, 
pleads ignorance of the law, which does not speak well for 
his legal advisers, or for his own knowledge of the laws 
governing corporations. By this violation of a clearly ex- 
pressed statute, the company would forfeit its charter if 
proceedings against it were pressed, but Mr. McCall pre- 
fers the milder course to annihilating such an old and well- 
known company. However it may decide to compensate 
its stockholders hereafter to the usual amount, it is not 
apprehended that the officers will again violate this partic- 
ular statute. But how will this action of the Superintend- 
ent affect the market price of the stock of the company? 





THE new law of Massachusetts regarding assessment 
companies imposes restraints upon them which Commis- 
sioner Tarbox does not intend shall be evaded by any of 
the quibbles in the production of which assessment man- 
agers are so fruitful. Among other things, the law pro- 
vides that every certificate issued by them shall name a 
fixed sum to be paid the beneficiaries of the members, and 
in case sufficient is not realized from an assessment to pay 
a claim in full, the association shall cease doing business. 
Some of the managers devised a form of certificate naming 
a small sum to be given the beneficiary, and such addi- 
tional sum as might be realized from an assessment. Com- 
missioner Tarbox holds that this is not in accordance with 
the law, which requires that the benefit contracted for by 
a member must be a fixed sum, and no part of it contin- 
gent upon assessments. This was unquestionably what 
was intended by the legislature, which meant to break up 
the practice in vogue among the co-operatives of naming 
one sum in their certificates as the amount to be paid, and 
then compelling their beneficiaries to accept a much less 
sum. The Massachusetts co-operatives evidently are not 
going to have things all their own way hereafter. 





THE National Board of Fire Underwriters will hold its 
annual meeting in this city to-day, previous to which this 
issue of THE SPECTATOR will be printed. Heretofore we 
have delayed our issue on the occasion of the meeting of 
the National Board in order to present a full report of the 
proceedings promptly to our readers, but, as the Board has 








decided to meet in secret this year, a most unusual thing 
for underwriters’ organizations to do, and as no outsiders 
are to be permitted to listen to the papers submitted or to 
the discussions, of course we can give no report of them, 
Heretofore the meetings of the National Board have bite 
full of interest to all underwriters, and some of the papers 
presented were full of valuable information. We presume 
this is the reason why the members of the Board have re. 
solved to keep such matters to themselves ; they evidently 
feel that if the information they gather at considerable ex. 
penditure of time and money is worth anything at all, it 
is worth the price of a membership, and those who are not 
members are not entitled to it. The membership of the 
Board has fallen away so of late years that, numerically 
speaking, it cannot be considered as a representatiye 
organization of the hundreds of companies doing business 
in this country, but it still retains the allegiance of some 
of the strongest and most conservative companies, whose 
representatives in the Board delight in calling themselves 
“the Old Guard.” Through prosperity and adversity, 
through good repute and ill, they have stood by the Board, 
seeking, whenever the opportunity seemed fitting, to once 
more bring the seceders into the fold, and to restore that 
harmony of action that should prevail among those whose 
interests are identical. But all efforts to accomplish this 
much to be desired result have been unsuccessful, and 
it is not surprising, therefore, that the “‘ Old Guard” should 
resolve to keep to themselves whatever of good they derive 
from the organization as it exists. The National Board 
has been the chosen medium for gathering many statistics 
relative to the business. of fire underwriting, and the 
machinery for doing this work is still intact ; there are in 
its archives sufficient material, drawn from the practical 
experiences of companies, to make several volumes of valu- 
able information; these, of course, belong to the persistent 
members. It is unfortunate that the profession at large is 
no longer to profit by the work of the Board, but the pro- 
fession has only itself to blame for this deprivation. The 
Board has kept open house at all times ; its latchstring has 
ever been out, and underwriters invited to come in and 
share its hospitality and its labors; the invitation has 
been so long neglected that the invitation has been with 
drawn, the latchstring pulled in, and even the keyhole 
stopped up. Whoever desires to partake of the National 
Board feast hereafter must sound the alarm at the outer 
door and present himself as a candidate for full member- 
ship. We hope some day to see this important organiza 
tion, whose best work is identified with the palmy days of 
fire underwriting, restored to its pristine strength and in- 
fluence. It has been of incalculable service in its time, 
and, if ever the day comes when underwriters shall desire 
concert of action and correct business practices, it will be 
ready to take the field again, and be to the profession 
what its members choose to make it. For ourselves, while 
we mourn the lack of interest shown in the National Board, 
we deeply regret that the “Old Guard” should have 
placed the seal of secrecy upon its proceedings, for we 
have, for many years, looked to its annual meeting for a - 
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liberal supply of interesting matter for publication in our 
columns, and for many texts on which to hang our weekly 
sermons. While we regret the decision which robs us and 
the insurance fraternity of our yearly statistical pabulum, 
we cannot condemn the determination reached, to reserve 
the work of the National Board to the members of that 


body. 








WHAT LIFE INSURANCE DOES. 
W"* have always deprecated the representations of 


those who advocate life insurance on the ground 
that it is a profitable investment and will bring large re- 
turns to the beneficiaries of the insured in consideration 
of comparatively small present payments. Life insurance 
is something better than a mere investment of money for 
purposes of gain, and if that be the sole object of the in- 
sured he can accomplish it more satisfactorily in some other 
channel. We value life insurance because of its higher, 
nobler and more beneficent purposes than the making of 
a profit on money invested ; it is a provision made by the 
individual, at his personal sacrifice, for those dependent 
upon him after he shall have been removed from the scene 
of his labors; its chief purpose is to provide for widows 
and orphans, and to spare them the humiliation of becom- 
ing dependent upon the charity of others. He is a wise 
and prudent man who makes the required sacrifice in the 
interests of those who look to him for support, and the 
sentiment that impels him to make such provision is one 
of the noblest that animates the human breast. If, inci- 
dentally to insuring his life, the insurer can obtain a pecun- 
iary return during his lifetime for his investment, the more 
fortunate for him; but the prospect of such return should 
not constitute the motive for obtaining life insurance. 
When the times are propitious, the managers of life insur- 
ance companies are able to invest the money of their 
policyholders advantageously, and so bring them a profit 
that will reduce the cost of insurance, but the insured has 
no right to expect this; he buys indemnity upon his life, 
and, this being secured, it is worth the cost to him, and 
he has no right to complain if he gets no dividends what- 
ever, for he gets all he pays for, which is simply life insur- 
ance, 

But it happens that the old and reliable life insurance 
companies of this country have been able to make liberal 
returns to their policyholders, whereby the cost of their 
insurance has been reduced to the minimum; indeed, as 
most of these companies are organized on the mutual plan, 
all their assets belong to the policyholders, and if they 
were to divide these among them it would be found that 
the sum added to that already paid to them would show 
that policyholders have realized large profits on their invest- 
ments. That is to say, payments to policyholders and 
accumulated assets owned by policyholders together show 
a large gain to them over premiums paid. To illus- 
trate this point in detail we have prepared the accompany- 
ing table, or policyholders’ balance sheet, showing aggre- 








gates of premiums received by the companies, interest 
earnings, additions to assets, payments to policyholders 
and the per cent of policyholders’ gain over premiums 
paid. On the basis that the insurers are joint owners 
of the assets of the companies in which they are insured, . 
it will be seen that they have had or are owners of a 
sum in excess of the payments they have made that aver- 
ages them twelve per cent on their investments. In addi- 
tion, their lives have been insured all the time, and had 
they died, their beneficiaries would have received the full 
amount due them under their policy contracts. It will be 
noticed that a few of the companies show minus in the 
column of gain over premium payments, which means 
that in these companies it cost a certain per cent of the 
premium payments to carry the insurance, whereas in a 
majority of the companies the policyholders have had their 
insurance at a less cost, taking into account their interest 
in accumulated assets. Our table covers a period of seven- 
teen years, and embraces the experience of twenty-six 
companies. The gain in assets during these years has 
been $371,589,749, while their total assets are $485,097,377. 
The payments to policyholders during these years aggre- 
gated $820,707,683 and the interest earnings amounted to 
$332,879,585. Theexcess of premiums received over pay- 
ments to policyholders is $241,277,711, or $130,312,038 less 
than the additions to assets on hand. The companies are 
thus shown to have paid all claims and expenses out of 
premium receipts, and to have swelled the volume of assets 
from that source by $30,312,038. 

As we have repeatedly said, we do not think life insur- 
ance should be presented as a money-making investment, 
believing it better that it should base its claims to public 
confidence upon the higher and nobler purposes it so be- 
neficently carries out. Still, the claim that it is a good in- 
vestment, looked at from a purely speculative standpoint, 
is well taken, as is abundantly shown from the accompany- 
ing table. But over and above the pecuniary advantage 
shown, is the fact that every policyholder has had his in- 
surance, and an absolute guarantee that when his policy 
became a claim, his beneficiaries would receive its face 
value and all the accumulations to which it was entitled. 

In a table we printed a few weeks ago, showing the cost 
of assessment insurance, it was demonstrated by the re- 
ports made by assessment companies to the insurance 
department, that for every $100 they pay back to their 
members they consume anywhere from $50 to $1500, one 
at least having spent every dollar of its receipts without 
having paid a single claim. Inthe most prominent and 
largest of all the assessment companies, it cost a little over 
$62 to pay $100 of death claims. Compare that table with 
the one here given and the difference in cost of the two 
systems at once becomes apparent. In the regular life 
insurance system, the policyholder knows the precise limit 
of cost, knows the amount his policy is worth when it 
matures, and reaps an actual profit on the-money he pays 
out for his indemnity. In the assessment system, nothing 
is sure but the expenses of management, and what these 
may be for a given year or series of years no one can say, 
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nor can anyone predict what sum will be paid in satisfac 
tion of a matured claim. All that the member can know- 
in advance is that at stated or irregular intervals he will 
be called upon to pay assessments, but where the money 
goes he cannot tell. Official statistics show him that in 
assessment companies he must pay at least $1 on the 
average for expenses for every dollar of his money that 
goes to pay death claims, and that there is a constant 
drain on his purse without any assurance that he or his 
will ever realize anything from his frequent payments. In 
the regular companies, he not only has the absolute in- 
demnity he pays for, but realizes a profit on the money 


paid out. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





ALBANY. 

The Extra Session—Only Two Insurance Bills Signed—Nine Life Insurance Meas- 
ures Presented, One Passed—Industrial Insurance—Non-Forfeiture Policy Law— 
Failure of Bailey's Tontine and Oliver's, McClelland's and Rosenthal's Bills Reg- 
ulating Life Insurance—F oint Stock Fire and Marine to Reduce Capital—Street 
Railway Insurance—Marine Underwriters—Fidelity Insurance—Receivers’ Law 
—Real Estate Title Insurance—Town and County Co-operatives—The Dead 
Measures—Assessment Life Insurance—Tax Bills—Building Laws. 


{From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The legislature adjourned on Friday last, but it seems we are not toget 
rid of itsoeasy. The Governor immediately called the lawmakers together 
again te pass a census bill. They again assembled in the afternoon, and 
then took a recess until Wednesday of this week to think the matter over. 
Under the Constitution they cannot do any other legislation and no other 
business of any character, except that embraced in the proclamation of 
the Governor convening them in extraordinary session. That is the cen- 
sus question, and to thatthey are limited. It makes no difference how 
long they remain, no insurance legislation or investigation can be indulged 
in. The census is all that they can touch. 

The session of 1885 has not been very successful in adding new insur- 
ance laws to the statutes of the State, that is, if numbers are taken into 
‘ consideration. Itis not because the members have not tried hard enough, 
for they have tried hard and done their utmost. There have been some 
thirty odd insurance bills of all kinds presented and urged with great per- 
tinacity, but only two have as yet become laws, and these were recom- 
mended by the insurance department. A number more are in the hands of 
the Governor on which he has until the 13th day of June to decide whether 
he will sign or let them die. 

There were nine bills affecting life insurance interests introduced in 
both houses, that is, life insurance as conducted by the regular life com- 
panies. Of these only one was passed by both houses and sent to the 
Governor. That one is Senator Kiernan’s bill providing that the act regu- 
lating the forfeiture of life insurance policies shall not apply to those is- 
sued on weekly or monthly installments of premiums, Industrial and 
prudential insurance is alone affected by it. Only those companies which 
do that kind of business are interested. That is the only life insurance 
measure that can reach the statute books this year. 

Senator Bowen and Assemblyman McClelland each introduced a bill to 
amend the act regulating the forfeiture of life insurance policies ; they 
were precisely alike. McClelland got his bill through the Assembly and 
toa third reading in the Senate, but it was defeated on its final reading in 
that body on the last day of the session ; he could only get twelve votes 
for it. Senator Bowen’s bill never got out of the Senate committee. 

Mr. Raines’ bill, requiring the application on which life insurance poli- 
cies are based to be attached to the policy when issued, passed the Assem- 
bly, but was in the hands of the insurance committee of the Senate when 
the adjournment took place. 

In the fight over the bill compelling the assessment associations to con- 
fine their expenses to the admission fees and dues, the opponents of that 








bill had introduced in both houses a bill relating to the management of 
life insurance companies, intended as a retaliatory act; Senator Vedder 
presented it in the Senate and Mr. Oliver in the Assembly. It was never 
reported in either house, but dropped when it was discovered that the 
regular life insurance companies did not have anything to do with the 
Roesch bill. , 

Mr. Bailey’s bill, in relation to life insurance companies which issued 
tontine policies, was never reported from the Assembly committee. The 
excitement over the investigation of tontine insurance did not help get it 
out of the committee. 

Mr. McClelland’s bill to amend chapter 347 of the laws of 1879, entitled 
an act to protect the rights of policyholders, was never reported by the 
committee ; neither was Mr. Rosenthal’s bill in relation to claims upon 
life insurance policies, which sought to prevent the companies raising the 
defense or plea that there were fraudulent statements in the application 
prohibiting it after the premiums had been paid for two years. 

In the matter of fire insurance, the two bills recommended by Superin- 
tendent McCall to help break up the practice of underground insurance, 
both passed and have been signed by the Governor. One amends the 
act of 1884 relative to the service of processes on companies of other 
States, and the other amends the act of 1879 relative to the reinsurance of 
risks, prohibiting the department from making an allowance or credit, 
either in reduction of taxes or liabilities of a company, for any reinsur- 
ance of its risks in a company not admitted to do business in this State. 
These two were all the insurance bills that were signed by the Governor 
up to the adjournment of the legislature. 

There is left in the Governor’s hands, awaiting his approval, a bill 
authorizing joint stock fire and marine insurance companies to reduce 
their capital stock in certain cases. It amends the lgw requiring them to 
reduce their capital when required by the Superintendent for impairment, 
and so amends it that the reduction can be made when three-fourths of 
the directors and a majority of the stockholders desire it. The bill, as 
passed, will be found in THE SpEcTAToR for March 19, on pages 138 and 
139. 

“The bill to incorporate the American Street Railway Mutual Insurance 
Company also passed both houses, and is on the Governor’stable. These 
two exhaust all the regular fire insurance bills that are awaiting executive 
approval. 

The bill to incorporate the National Board of Marine Underwriters and 
the other to incorporate the city board both finally passed both houses, 
and are among the bills in the Governor’s room, They were saved in the 
Assembly by Wm. H. Catlin after everybody else gave them up. 

The act to facilitate the giving of bonds by fidelity insurance companies, 
amended by striking out the section conferring authority on surrogates to 
make allowances from estates for amount paid for premiums on bonds, is 
also awaiting the Governor’s approval. 

Mr. Van Allen’s bill, amending the act of 1881 relative to the transfer 
of securities of insolvent companies to the receiver for distribution, has 
also passed both houses, and is in the Governor’s hands. 

There are besides these, four bills amending the town and county co- 
operative fire insurance laws, which have been sent to the Governor. 
One of these amends section 9 of the laws of 1879, relative to the forma- 
tion of county co-operative fire insurance companies, and allows those 
companies to borrow money to pay losses so as to avoid too frequent 
assessment. That is to bridge over an emergency. The other amends 
section 9 of the act of 1880, and merely makes a technical change. The 
third bill amends the town ‘insurance act of 1857, a law that has been re- 
pealed several years. It,however, only refers to the election of directors 
and their terms in companies which were organized under that act before 
it was repealed. The fourth bill extends the right of a town mutual in- 
surance company in the towns of Rensselaerville and Westerton, Albany 
county, to insure village and mill property. Those are all the measures 
that can become laws this year. 

This leaves among the dead measures of the session or those which did 
not pass, Mr. Hagan’s valued policy bill, which never came oui of the 
committee ; Mr. Coggershall’s bill relative to the notice to be given for the 
cancellation of policies, which was ordered to a third reading in the Senate 
and never advanced further ; also Mr. Coggershall’s bill for the protection 
of persons insured or holding certificates in accident companies and asso- 
ciations made no headway. f, 

Mr. Howe’s bill, extending the tax on foreign companies in New York 
city for twenty years for the benefit of the benevolent fund of the old 
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volunteer fire department, was the subject of several tussles in the com- 
mittee, but was never reported. 

Mr. Church’s bill, to require foreign companies or their agents to pay a 
tax for the benefit of the fire companies in all settlements outside of cities 
and villages where a fire or hook and ladder company existed, was held 
by the committee, 

Mr. Dagget’s bill, requiring all companies organized under the second 
department of the general life and casualty statute to deposit with the 
department $50,000 for each kind of business transacted by them, passed 
the Senate, but stuck fast in the Assembly committee. It was pressed 
this year by the company that last year defeated it. 

Mr. Gerety’s bill incorporating the Second Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York was favorably reported by the insurance committee, 
and then its progress stopped. 

The bill of Mr. Heath, to authorize the organization of companies for 
the purpose of insuring real estate titles and mortgages in surety compa- 
nies, to make and guarantee the correction of searches for titles, passed 
both houses after a severe contest, and is in the Governor’s hands. 

There were two bills before the legislature directly affecting assessment 
life insurance associations. One of these, Mr. Roesch’s, which prohibits 
the use of funds collected for death claims being used in the payment of 
expense of management, was killed in the Assembly by the adoption of 
an adverse report. The other was Senator Otis’ bill to facilitate the or- 
ganization of the assessment associations, adding a new provision to section 
5 of the co-operative life or assessment life and casualty insurance act of 
1883 for that purpose, This passed the Senate, and was ordered to a third 
reading in the Assembly, but failed for want of time to read it, with about 
forty other bills on the order of third reading, when the adjournment 
took place. 

The Vedder tax bill, intended to relieve companies of other States from 
the full tax provided under the State corporation tax law, did not pass, 
but the Comptroller’s tax bill did, applying to other class of corporations 
than insurance. 

The new building bill got through both houses, as did also the bill 
regulating the height of apartment houses to be hereafter erected. Both of 
these are of interest to underwriters. Their fate rests with the Governor. 
¢ Take it altogether, the legislature has not done much mischief, and has 
accomplished much less than it wanted to do. 

No motion was made to revive tontine investigation. The report was 
not put in type in time to issue before adjournment, but pamphlets are 
out, said to have been issued by a Connecticut company, which contain 
the principal points of the report. Thus ends another year’s legislation 
prolific of propositions, but barren of practical results. DEACON. 

ALBANY, May 18. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Greenwich Fire Insurance Company. 


THE Greenwich Fire Insurance Company has paid large dividends to 
stockholders, but the company does not grow in resources as it should, 
the surplus showing a falling off for the past three years. The sensation 
of the week has been the publication of a letter addressed by the Insur- 
ance Superintendent to this company, ordering that the company pay no 
more dividends this year, and that the stockholders must pay back two 
and one-half per cent already received in excess of what the law permits, 
the company having paid twelve and one-half per cent since January 1 
last. The following is Superintendent McCall’s letter : 
ALBANY, May 13, 1885. 

Greenwich Insurance Company, 161 Broadway, New York City: 

GENTLEMEN—Referring to your communication of the 7th instant, and 
my interview with your secretary on the following Saturday, I beg to say 
that I have carefully considered the statements made to me by you, cover- 
ing the payment of your two dividends, aggregating twelve and one-half 
per cent of your total capital since December 31, 1884. The act regulat- 
ing dividend payment, chapter 466, laws of 1853, as amended, is quite 
explicit, and no construction can be.given to its provisions that will 
justify your action in declaring and paying a dividend of more than ten 
per cent of your capital during 1885. I recognize and appreciate your ex- 
cellent financial standing, and admit, without hesitancy, that your policy- 
holders are amply protected by your present capital and large surplus; 
nevertheless there has been a violation of the spirit and the letter of the 
law by your directors, which calls for action on my part. I request that a 
meeting of your directors be called at once, and that resolutions shall be 
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adopted declaring that no other dividends will be paid duri i 
year, and requiring the return by the stockholders of the iw and ea 
per cent already paid in excess of the amount permitted to be distrib a 
by law. Any stockholder failing to comply with this requirement ¢ a 
proceeded against, pursuant to section sixteen of the act herein wad _ 
to. I dislike to be compelled to report your company to the Aton 
General, as the forfeiture of your charter might follow, and ierstens 
I trust my requests will be honored without delay. Feeling that you re 
acted without thought as to the restrictions of the law, and believin Fi: 
you appreciate the responsibility that is attached to my duty in the = “\ 
I am, gentlemen, with respect, your obedient servant, t, 

Joun A. McCALL, Jr., Superintendent, 


Since 1872 the Greenwich has paid cash dividends to its stockholders 
as follows, during these years the company not having materially in- 
creased its surplus strength : 1872, 28 per cent; 1873, 29 per cent ; 1874, 
50 per cent; 1875, 40 per cent; 1876, 40 per cent; 1877, 40 per cent; 
1878, 30 per cent ; 1879, 30 per cent ; 1880, 30 per cent ; 1881, 30 per cent ; 
1882, 30 per cent; 1883, 30 per cent; 1884, 30 per cent; 1885 (thus far), 
12% percent. At a meeting of stockholders Tuesday, a resolution was 
adopted as requested by Mr. McCall. 





The Union Mutual Life and the Chicago University, 

THE Chicago University litigation, in which the Union Mutual Life has 
figured, both wisely and well, has ended and the insurance company has 
reaped the fruits of its just endeavors, The university was sold at auction 
last week to satisfy the claim of the life company for money borrowed 
and interest accrued thereon. The total amount due on the property was 
about $310,000, and it was bought in by the creditor for $275,000, that 
being the only bid made for the property. The purchase is made subject 
to two claims that bear on the case indirectly. It cannot be said posi- 
tively that the trustees of the university will not redeem the property in 
the fifteen months allowed them by law, butit is not probable. It is stated 
that there is a possibility that the institution will be bought by others, who 
will carry out the wishes of its illustrious founder on a broader and better 
basis than has ever been attemped by the men who have hitherto controlled 
it. The property is amply worth what has been paid for it, and the Union 
Mutual Life is to be congratulated on the outcome of this investment, 
which has figured so conspicuously in print. 





Another Co-operative Collapse. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that the co-operative assessment society known 
as the United Order of Foresters has been placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, who will proceed to wind up. It was originally organized in New 
York city as the Independent Order of Foresters, and at one time had a 
membership of 10,000 in its various ‘‘ Courts.” But deaths occurred too 
frequently, and in 1881 its debts amounted to $74,000. The concern was 
then reorganized under its present name and extra assessments made 
which wiped out the debt, and a new start was made. But the old story 
was repeated, and in August another debt of $25,000 had been piled up. 
The death claims of January and February alone reached $24,000 and the 
members stampeded until only 1800 were left. In April the debt was 
$40,000, with only $2000 of assets. Of course the concern had to suc- 
cumb to the inevitable. So, the engineers, seeing themselves hoist with 
their own petard, concluded to ask for a receiver, and on May 11 Judge 
Davis of Terre Haute, Ind., appointed J. E. Somes of that city the re- 
ceiver. Mr. Somes was the treasurer of the order, is thoroughly familiar 
with all its affairs, and says that he hopes, with the assistance of the 
courts, to pay eventually twenty-five per cent of the death claims. 

The Illinois High Court Independent Order of Foresters has no con- 
nection with the United Order of Foresters, now bankrupt. Fire Marshal 
Petrie of Chicago, who is one of the directors of the former organization: 
speaking of the failure, said that Illinois seceded from the present order 
in 1876. The supreme treasurer, it was claimed, was a defaulter that year, 
and the Illinois branch of the order wanted to have him prosecuted. This 
was refused. Illinois then asked leave to control her own share of the 
finances, levy her own assessments and pay her own policies. This also 
was refused, Illinois then seceded, and, after procuring a charter from 
the State, set up an Independent Order of Foresters on her own account. 
Subsequently Canada, Massachusetts and Ohio seceded also. Then the 
parent organization changed its name to the United Order of F oresters, 
and it is this organization alone that is in financial difficulties. The Illi- 
nois order has over 6000 members, and is reported to be ina flourishing 


condition, 
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Recapitulation of Premiums and Losses by States. 

bulation, prepared for THe INsuURANCE YEAR Book, is the most comprehensive exhibit ever printed of the premiums and losses 
re and fire-marine insurance companies in the various States and Territories of the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 
f the loss experience in the various parts of America in 1882, 1883 and 1884 will be studied with interest by fire underwriters : 
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The Fargo Insurance Company. 


ORGANIZED in December, 1880, a few weeks ago the Fargo Insurance 
Company of Fargo, Da., was organized under an entirely new management, 
and with the enterprise infused by the new officers the company is making 
a vigorous push for good business. The Fargo makes a specialty of farm 
insurance and will no doubt be able to make money on this class of business 
in Dakota, though its operations are not confined to such business. Its cap- 
ital is $100,000 and the assets reported to April 1 are $114,650. The officers 
are W. W. Walker, president, a native of New York and a man of fortune ; 
the vice-president is A. D. Collier, alawyer ; the secretary, W. A. Lowell, 
is a Chicago insurance man of practical experience, having been in the 
business all his life; D. L. Fry, the treasurer, is an old resident of Da- 
kota, of reputable standing. The Fargo is not in the field to do a general 
insurance business in the States at the present time, but will accept small 
amounts at good rates on property, with other first-class companies, where 
there is ademand for surplus insurance. The company expects to make 
most of its money for the present in Dakota, where, since December I, it 
has appointed 650 active agents, which is pretty good progress in six 
months, The company is operating in a progressive State and is evidently 
officered by progressive men, 





Tontine Life Insurance. 


CoLoNEL JAcoB L. GREENE, president of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, a few days since published in The Tribune of this 
city a letter containing his criticisms of the system of tontine insurance. 
An answer thereto by Henry B. Hyde, president of the Equitable Life of 
this city, was printed in the same paper a few days later. That our 
readers may see the exact nature of the controversy we append the two 
letters referred to : 


COLONEL GREENE’S LETTER. 


In your issue of March 22d ult., in answering the statements and criti- 
cisms of Messrs. Beers, Hyde, Alexander and McCurdy, I showed that 
the tontine principle in life insurance is absolute, unqualified gambling, 
because it makes a man stand to lose by lapse that which need not be 
lost by lapse ; that which lapse ought not to cause the loss of at all; it, 
therefore, makes him needlessly and of set purpose expose to the risk of 
loss that which need not and would not be at the risk of loss but for his 
act. This is gambling, pure and simple. 

And aside from this aspect of tontine, which directly involves public 
moraljity, I have shown this peculiar vice about this particular form of 
gambling, namely : that there is lost, not merely what one has paid toa 
company over and above the cost of his insurance up to the time his policy 
lapses, but the paid-up insurance which that over-payment ought to secure 
for his family at once if he cannot carry on the original insurance, and 
which such over-payment would secure had he taken a policy framed 
upon the true principles of life insurance. 


THE THING GAMBLED For, 


He is not only gambling, but he is gambling with his family’s protec- 
tion ; and the purpose of his gambling is to win from other families the 
value of the protection they may be made to forfeit by lapse during the 
tontine or semi-tontine period. The profits of tontine are forfeited re- 
serves and surplus ; the profits of semi-tontine are partly forfeited reserves 
and wholly forfeited surplus; and both reserves and surplus ought, in 
case of lapse, to give paid-up insurance to the family or other dependents 
for whose protection the insurance was originally taken. The profits of 
either form of tontine are, therefore, the price of paid-up insurance which 
Ought to have gone to the families of those who had to lapse their policies, 
And ‘the instant and constant protection of families is the one function, 
the one public utility of life insurance, the only thing that cannot be done 
better and more cheaply some other way. 

The only reply to this analysis that I have seen is by way of renewed 
attack upon the Connecticut Mutual and myself. 

The phase of tontine which I have hitherto discussed has been its effect 
upon the individual family, which loses its needed protection to fatten the 
tontine pool. 

I wish now to cali attention to the aggregate effect of tontine on the 
community, upon the multitude of families whose protection is put at 
hazard to make up its winnings ; and to indicate something of the tre- 








mendous scope and magnitude of its present, and still more of i 


. ‘ ts 
pective, scale of operation. os 


SIGNIFICANT Ficures. 


Let us trace the progress of tontine for the last ten years in the two com. 
panies which have promoted it longest and with peculiar energy, and see 
just what it means. We will take first the New York Life Insurance 
Company. On January 1, 1875, it had already accumulated a tontine 
fund of $152,948.84; during the next ten years it lost business by lapse 
and added to its tontine pool, as follows : 
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Additions to ‘ 
Year. Lapses, Tontine Pool. Total Testis 
es 
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A comparison year by year of the lapses and the additions to the tontine 
pool, coupled with the fact that the surplus of premiums as well as the 
value of lapsed policies ought to go into the pool, raises many questions 
of great and curious interest to those interested in it; for example, why 
in 1882 did the value of $6,618,915 of lapses and all the surplus interest 
and the margin on probably $5,000,000 premiums produce only $37,128 
for the pool? Was it expenses, shrinkage, or readjustment of accounts? 


A BuinpD POOL. 


But it is a ‘‘ blind pool ;” its real sources and composition have never 
been disclosed, and so far no legal attempt to compel such disclosure has 
been successful. 

The main point for the moment is this: in ten years the company has 
lost by lapses $69,159,620 of insurance and has added $2,480,848 to its 
tontine pool, which now aggtegates $2,633,796.70. 

Take now the Equitable: I can find no separate statement of its ton- 
tine fund prior to December 31, 1875, when it “ estimated” it at exactly 
$1,000,000. Its figures for the ten years are as follows: 

















Additions to | Total Tontine 
Year. Lapses. | Tontine Pool. Pool. 
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Here, again, are suggested practical questions for those interested ; 
for example, if the lapse of $8,050.875 in 1879 and the surplus of interest 
and margin on tontine premiums produced $742,088 for the pool, why, in 
1882, did the lapse of $10,872,105, the surplus interest on a larger reserve 
and the margin of a larger volume of premium, produce only $253,695 for 
the pool? If they could add but $253,695 in 1882, how could they add 
$1,281,968 in 1884? and vice versa. How are matters apportioned? 

In ten years the Equitable has lost by lapses $122,693,505 of insurance 
and added $5,408,861 to its tontine pools, which now aggregate $6, 408, 861. 

MILLIONS GONE—WHERE ? 

The New York Life and Equitable together have lost by lapse in ten 
years $191,853,125, the greater part of which was tontine insurance, and 
have added $7,889,709 to their tontine pools, which aggregate $9,042,658. 
How many millions of paid-up insurance, lost by how many thousaa 
families, have gone to swell that enormous aggregate? Upon how many 
tens of thousands of widows and fatherless children has that “judicious 
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penalty” of forfeiture of their paid-up protection been imposed ? What 
was the accumulation of reserve and surplus on the $191,853,125 of lapses, 
forfeited to reward the persistency of others? How much paid-up insur- 
ance would it have bought? 

The companies give no information. But by analyzing their ‘“‘ esti- 
mates” of tontine results furnished for the guidance of their agents in 
soliciting this business, we can get at the equivalent of their calculations, 
if not their precise form. 

The Equitable, for example, authorizes its agents to ‘‘ estimate” that if 
aman aged thirty takes an annual premium life policy for $10,000 in a 
twenty-year tontine class, persistence to the end would be rewarded by a 
cash value of $7120. If the company should have for twenty years the 
same expenses and interest as for the last ten, and should experience no 
more than eighty per cent of its expected mortality, it would be able to 
accumulate for him out of his own premiums only $4138, so that it has to 
get for him $2982, or about forty-two per cent of the whole sum, and an 
addition of seventy-two per cent to his own proper earnings, out of the 
forfeiture of other people’s reserve and surplus. 

FAMILIES DEFRAUDED. 


Let us see what this means as to those other people. Take 10,000 men, 
all at age thirty, each insured for $10,000 by annual premium life policies, 
in a twenty-year tontine class: that would make just $100,000,000 of in- 
surance to start with. The Equitable’s ‘‘ estimate” is that each of these 
men who lived and paid through that period would receive $7120 for the 
surrender of his policy. Taking the same rate of expenses and interest 
that that company has had for the last ten years, and supposing its actual 
losses to be only eighty per cent of those expected—a very favorable sup- 
position to the company—and grading the lapses according to the common 
experience of companies as to the period when most lapses are to be 
expected, and the statements of the tontine companies as to the persistency 
of this kind of business, and their ‘‘ estimated” result would require the 
equivalent in twenty years of 6882 lapses, for $68,820,000 of insurance, 
with 620 death, leaving 2498 policies in force to divide up $17,769,783, of 
which $10,335,899 would be the reserves and surplus properly growing 
out of their own premiums, and $7,433,884 would be the product of 
reserves and surplus forfeited by other people. That $7,433,884 of forfeited 
reserves and surplus ought to have yielded to the families of those who 
paid it in and had to lapse their policies, at least $17,000,000 of paid-up 
insurance ; that is their ‘‘ judicious penalty” for lapsing: the equivalent 
of $5000 apiece of paid-up insurance for 3400 families! Think of what 
that means, men with families to protect, who can look only to you who 
called them into being for protection. Isn’t that a cruel-looking pool ? 
Is it right for you to needlessly expose your families to such loss? Do 
you wish to share the profits from such losses by other families ? 

Seventeen millions at least of paid-up insurance, out of every $100,000,- 
000 written, must be forfeited, needlessly lost to the families of the multi- 
tude, who have to lapse over $68,000,000 to make good the “estimated” 
profits which are held out to attract tontine insurers. The Equitable and 
New York Life wrote together over $140,000,000 last year ; it is safe to 
say that a good deal more than $100,000,000 was tontine or semi-tontine ; 
and the “estimated” results on semi-tontine are only about ten per cent 
less than those on full tontine. 

THE MAGNITUDE OF THE GAME, 

Just imagine this business carried forward on this scale year after year, 
until the results of the old and the taking of the new travel side by side in 
full view ; over $100,000,000 new business each year, and over $70,000,000 
of lapses ; and over $17,000,000 yearly of paid-up insurance that ought to 
come therefrom, taken from the families that need it, to make up the more 
than $7,500,000 of profits to be then yearly divided to the members of the 
pools, Where in human history has so enormous a game been attempted 
or conceived? And the one thing played for is the paid-up insurance that 
Ought to protect unfortunate families. At least $17,000,000 a year, when 
the game is at its full on its present scale, taken from these families and 
its price given to the players who can stay in. 
wane vated eomes the Mutual Life with its semi-tontine ‘‘ five-year distri- 

policy, on which it has advanced its premiums twenty-three per 

cent “to meet the increased risk” (of which ‘‘ risk,” by the way, there has 
Po may as yet, no explanation whatever) ; and the Northwestern with 
Pons , estimates than any others, and several others with their own 
of the same thing ; all inviting men to come in and put at hazard all 

%F part of that protection which is sacredly due to their families, and to 








give which in its most simple, just and absolute form ought to be the sole 
ambition, as it is the sole reason of its being, of a life insurance company. 
What colossal gambling it will be! For what a peculiar stake—the pro- 
tection, the living, of widows and children. 

AN INSINUATING PARAGRAPH ANSWERED, 


As I was writing the last paragraph, the following paid notice of the 

Equitable, from The World of April 29, was handed me: 
‘* Tontine Again, 

“One day's new business of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, for 
April 28, was nearly $1,250,000. Has President Greene of the Connecticut 
Company been hired to advertise tontine ?” 

At that rate they would write over $350,000,000 in a year. And just 
translate that fact into the language of their ‘‘ estimates,” and repeat it 
year after year for twenty years, and what would it mean in just that com- 
pany alone? It would mean that on every year’s such business there 
would be over $241,000,000 of lapses, whereby would be lost to the fami- 
lies full $60,000,000 of paid-up insurance, in order that they might give 
$26,000,000 additional profits to the tontine pool. That is precisely what 
it would come in time to mean every year in that company alone; at least 
$60,000,000 a year of what ought to be paid-up insurance for families, who 
have to lapse at least $241,000,000, taken from them to furnish at least 
$26,000,000 a year to the tontine pools. That is what the new business of 
April 28 would mean to the world in the light of their authorized “ esti- 
mates ;” or call it all semi-tontine, and throw off eleven per cent. What 
an astounding scale of speculation ! 

AN APPEAL FOR THE FAMILY. 


Do not misunderstand the ‘‘ president of the Connecticut Company.” 
He well knows that he is advertising tontine ; that to certain men the very 
figures he has here given will prove an irresistible attraction—men who 
are entirely confident of their owa ability to pay through, and who care 
little or nothing where money comes from, so it comes legally. Heis not 
speaking to them. He is speaking only to the men who have families to 
protect, and who mean to really protect them, and to men who may not 
have seen the true character of tontine. He is speaking in behalf of fami- 
lies that need protection, to those to whom alone they can look for that pro- 
tection, that it may not be put at needless hazard of loss; that the unfortu- 
nate, the poor and the weak be not made the prey of the fortunate, the 
rich and the strong. He is speaking for the pure beneficence of simple 
life insurance, so administered that every family may get every dollar's 
worth of protection the premiums paid by its own head can be made to 
buy. He does not think that the ultimate judgment of a clear under- 
standing and good conscience will turn upon $1,250,000 of new business 
in a day. True success is something else than assuming obligations. 
The results by which life insurance is to stand at the last will be the 
amount of protection given to families, not the amount of which they 
have been robbed, not the profits it has been made to yield to a game of 
chance, nor the magnitude of the game which has been set going in its 
name. Yours truly, 

HARTFORD, May 7. Jacos L, GREENE. 


PRESIDENT HYDE’S REPLY. 


The president of a Connecticut company has recently, by advertise- 
ments, made violent attacks upon the tontine system of life assurance, as 
practiced by the principal companies of the United States. 

The annual new business of the Connecticut company has run down 
from $46,000,000 in 1866 to about $7,000,000 a year, and so large have been 
its forfeitures and surrenders that its amount at risk is now $33,000,000 
less than it was ten years ago. Its surplusis about one-third as much as 
it was fifteen years ago; its income is about $2,500,000 less than it was 
eleven years ago. 

These results have so embittered this officer that he makes an attack 
upon the tontine system of life assurance, which has been in successful 
operation for seventeen years, as a pretext to injure the business and rep- 
utation of more successful companies. 

His partisan statements have been seized upon by a few members of the 
New York legislature, and used as a pretense to obtain a committee to 
investigate this system of assurance. 

The action of the Connecticut president was not the work of a philan- 
thropist, but the sophistry of a disappointed manager directed against 
more prosperous competitors with the intent to injure. The action of the 
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legislature was but the hasty step of a large body of men, urged by a few, 
and arrested by the body itself almost as soon as taken. As an attempt 
has been made to befog the public mind on a very simple subject, a word 
of explanation will be opportune. 


What Is TONTINE ASSURANCE? 

The Equitable issues two kinds of tontine assurance policies, tontine 
savings fund and semi-tontine. 

Wuat ARE TONTINE SAVINGS FuND POLIcIEs? 

They are the same in all respects as ordinary policies except that all 
premiums received and interest on the same, minus only death losses on 
members dying in the meantime and the average expense of the company, 
are accumulated and divided exclusively among those policyholders who 
survive and continue to pay their premiums until the end of the tontine 
period, at which time the surplus is ascertained and awarded. This, 
with the reserve on the policy, is paid to the assured, either in some form 
of new assurance or cash, as he may elect. 

The plan is very simple, can be easily understood and carried out, and 
there is no mystery in it whatever; and the accounts are kept so dis- 
tinctly that the relative results on these policies are easy of demonstration. 

WHAT ARE SEMI-TONTINE POLICIES ? 
They are the same as the above, except that they have a surrender value 


after three years. 
NuMEROvus KINDS OF ASSURANCE. 


This society offers to the public the various forms of policy in general 
use, including endowment, ordinary life, tontine, semi-tontine and others. 
Itis a matter of indifference to the manager which of these are chosen. The 
fact that the varieties of tontine policies are selected in greater proportion 
than others is because they are popular with the public, and this is prob- 
ably the very reason why the plan is so bitterly attacked by one who had 
not originally the foresight to adopt it, but committed himself against it. 

THE WIDOW AND ORPHAN PROTECTED. 

Nothing human is absolutely free from evil. The object of the life as- 
surance manager should be to pursue that course which will to the greatest 
extent correct existing faults in the business and extend the ultimate 
benefits of life assurance to the greatest number. Intelligent under- 
writers will, I think, agree with me that one of the greatest evils at pres- 
ent existing in life assurance is the lack of persistence on the part of the 
policyholders in paying their premiums and the resulting forfeiture of 
policies. Many a wife who has anticipated the receipt of a competency 
in case the hearthstone should be desolated by the death of the husband, 
has seen herself beggared and her children penniless through the surren- 
der of the policy by the husband, often without the wife’s knowledge, and 
perhaps for some trifling reason, the sale of the policy being the readiest 
way of raising money. 

The tontine system, introduced by the Equitable Life, has in a measure 
corrected the evil, as will be shown by the following facts : 


TONTINE POLICYHOLDERS PERSISTENT IN PAYING THEIR PREMIUMS. 

To show the tenacity of tontine policies, we submit the experience of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society in regard to terminations of policies, 
tontine and non-tontine, takenin 1875. The experience of policies issued 
in every other year shows similar results ; but the issues of this year are 
selected for illustration because at the end of 1884 no tontine term had 
yet matured. The terminations previous to December 31, 1877, are omit- 
ted in both cases because during the first two years no policy, whether ton- 
tine or non-tontine, has existed long enough to acquire a surrender value. 
The following figures, therefore, are a fair illustration of the comparative 
persistence of tontine and non-tontine policyholders, during a period when 
the latter are entitled to a surrender value and are deprived uf the large 
prospective value offered to the former as a motive to continue : 








Torat Issugs oF 1875. Ordinary.|Tontine. 





Of the policies in each class issued in 1875 there were in force 














December 31, 1877....---2++secceesceniseccecsceccccscecees 1,264 | 1,414 
Remaining in force in 1884........ COberecceccccces Coeccecvccce 719 | 1,082 
Terminations of seven years, deaths, surrenders and lapses. 545 332 
Percentage of terminations...........++- ecccccccvccccccccs| 43.2 23.5 





BENEFITS OF TONTINES PROVED BY RESULTS, 
This statement shows that the officers of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society were correct when they expected that the tontine system would 
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induce greater persistence among its policyholders. As shown 
only about half as many persons have discontinued their tontine Policies 
in the seven years, as compared with those who discontinued on the or 
dinary plan. In judging between the two systems of life assurance ee 
ask to which are attached the greatest benefits? Is it not better that the 
policyholders who may choose to discontinue their policies, while stil] 
able to support their families, should incur as a penalty therefor the loss 
of a few premiums paid in (the other part being absorbed in carrying the 
risk) than that nearly double the number of widows and Orphans, who 
had depended on the life assurance of their husbands and fathers for their 
only support in the event of his death, should be obliged to bear the com. 
bined shock of bereavement and poverty through the too easy surrender 
of the policies? 


above, 


TERMINATIONS IN THE EQUITABLE AND CONNECTICUT Mutvar 
CoMPARED. 

As a proof that the amount of policies terminated is larger in the Con. 
necticut Company, and is not a feature of the business peculiar to the 
Equitable, the following figures have been compiled from the New York 
Official Insurance Reports, showing the ratio of terminations to policies 
issued since 1871 by the Equitable and Connecticut Mutual. These 
terminations include policies terminated by death, maturity, expiry, 
change, surrender and lapse—in fact are the total terminations with the 
exception of ‘not taken” policies, which are included neither in policies 
issued nor terminated, for the reason that such policies were never really 
in force. The percentage of the Equitable is about one-half that of the 


Connecticut Mutual. 
Ratio of Terminations to 


_ Name oF Company. Issues for 14 Years, 
Equitable ........cccccccccccccccccscccscccccscctevevecvcsceses 67.80 per cent, 
Connecticut Mutual.......-2..eeccccccrccccccceceecrcseecsceres 117.98 “ 


It will thus be seen that any plan which legitimately serves to reduce 
the proportion of terminations is a beneficent and humane plan, 


REWARD FOR PERSISTENCE. 


The tontine dividend system of life assurance more than any other 
system which has been devised rewards those who continue the payment 
of their premiums. These policies in their cash settlements have proved 
more profitable to those assured than any other system now practiced, 
No one questions the enormous profits to families of those who die early, 

Laying aside the refinements of calculation given to us by the actuaries, 
which we are not disposed to dispute, there is another view in whichit 
seems preposterous to pay dividends to those who have paid in only a few 
premiums on their life assurance policies, and then realize the entire sum 
assured for, at a profit to them, perhaps, of 3000 or 4000 per cent, The 
tontine plan rewards those who keep their contracts rather than those who 
break them, and puts the profit of the business where it belongs, 


DIMINISHED DEATH RATE AMONG TONTINE POLICYHOLDERS. 


One of the chief reasons why the tontine policies of the Equitable yield 
large profits to those who complete their tontine periods is the smaller death 
rate experienced among the holders of these policies than among those 
insured on the ordinary plan. This is explained by the fact that those 
who take tontine policies are generally persons of independent means 
who exercise a wise forethought as regards the future, and who are, there- 
fore, as a natural consequence, a better class of lives than those who take 
the ordinary form, under which is merely sought protection in case of 
death. Not only is this needed protection obtained under a tontine 
policy, but the holder also looks forward to reaping a benefit from it him- 
self during his own life ; hence there is a natural selection as regards the 
rate of mortality in favor of those who are assured on the tontine plan far 
more subtile in its nature than the greatest care of the medical examiner. 
As a demonstration of this fact, a statement is given below of the ratio of 
death claims paid to total premiums received during the ten years from 
1875 to 1884,.inclusive—first, of the tontine policies of the Equitable ; 
secondly, of the four largest companies in the United States which do not 
issue tontine policies (including the Connecticut Mutual), and thirdly, of 
the Connecticut Mutual taken alone: 


Ratio. 
Equitable’s tontine policies... .......e-eecccceeeeeesseccccsseeecseceerenes Kr 
IE GR dando ds dnehe<svnpeedsactaiehvestises sseqeedeseccernaa 7 
Connecticut Mutual.........cccsesessee heeuts jatttieras«siiocs een 46.51 


These figures speak for themselves. ‘ 
In the face of the fact that the death claims paid by the Connecticut 
Mutual are twice as large in proportion to their premium receipts as under 
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the tontine policies of the Equitable, no wonder that the Connecticut 
t, even while abusing the system of tontine assurance, cannot 


iden 
ledging the realization of large profits under this plan. 


_ help acknow: 
COMPARATIVE EXPERIENCES, 

As an illustration of the superior advantages of the Equitable, the ac- 

tual results are here submitted on two policies issued at the same age and 


for the same amount, one in the Connecticut Mutual and the other in the 


itable. 
ng CoNNECTICUT MUTUAL. 
Premiums paid on an ordinary life policy of $5000 issued at age of forty- 


one by the Connecticut Mutual. 
Portion of premiums paid in cash, notes were given for the balance of 











the premiums, which will be deducted from the policy at death. 
——<—<—<———e Se ——— —— 
x. . y - Cash 
| EAR. 
YEAR. — remium 
Erect r ty $83.00 ES i dacuecenesewesicckeas $109.33 
a oo eS 87.98 Di tees dues banstkeensasce 121.43 
ee 92.96 tiaineiee sheen bces cide 119.33 
1BJI.veeeeeeeeeccccceeeeeees 98.44 i ia wa alvsbineas susbees 134.93 
1872..ceeeeeeeeeceeercensees 113.23 DC ite ndvabice<tekendenan 134.23 
1873--eeeeceeeececerseeeeees 111.83 i ecnse tan tnene<<esten ee 133.8 
1874... cseveseeeeerrerereces 111.08 | eer on ere r err rie 133-4 
1875...sseeeeeerecercreeeees 110.58 
MEMS secsccecseceescessess 109.33 WOM Sipidasenkews .-++| $1,914.32 
B77. ccccecccccceeccereceres 109.33 














After paying seventeen years, the policyholder asks the Connecticut 
Company for the surrender value of the policy. They reply that they can 
pay nothing in cash, but will give him a paid-up policy of $1958. 


EQUITABLE, 


Premiums paid on an ordinary life policy of $5000 (fifteen-year tontine 
term) issued at age forty-one by the Equitable, all cash with no notes to be 
deducted in case of death. 














Cash Cash 
YEAR, Premiu YEAR, Premium 

Paid. Paid. 
Ss siktacsenhscesesienl SOME BMS skcccrcbes<cncesssceys $162.35 
PMiievssseccvenceseesness 162.35 Ne ne ere 162.35 
eee 162.35 DR ewntninedesensesninns 162.35 
Tas esesccccccvccccsceece 162.35 DENS ore sacssecwnveeiseness 162.35 
Maris ooh tecsiusciccccese 162.35 Bs bess vcacs eoscoveseces 162.35 
eee 162.35 Das <c.penestsosewesanens 162.35 
BNL 5sv5 0000ssaeseaseva 162.35 oe 
| eee | 162.35 NS iesiccidithebnsceces $2,434.25 
eee 162.35 














Policyholder can now terminate if he so elects and draw in cash 
$2,765.35, or take a paid-up policy of $5130. 


DIFFERENCE IN RESULTs. 


Conn. Mutual, cash value....... Nothing. Paid-up value............. $1,958.00 
Equitable, cash value........... $2,765.35 Paid-up value............. 5,130.00 


The name of policyholder and number of policy can be given if this 
Statement is challenged. 


THE ABSURDITY OF THE GAMBLING CHARGE, 


I do not suppose the public so ignorant as to need a refutation of the 
disingenuous charge that tontine insurance is gambling. There is of 
course not one particle of truth in the assertion. The appeals to the 
emotions and the sophistical reasoning upon false premises used against 
the New York companies by the Connecticut president on the gambling 
issue may be employed with greater effect against his own company, but I 
shall not descend to rhetorical tricks. Facts need no such devices to 
Support them, ‘ 

THE EquiTaBLe’s REMARKABLE PROSPERITY. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society has been prosperous in a remark- 
able degree. Its assets are now about $60,000,000 ; surplus, $14,000,000, 
which is great than that held by any other life assurance company. Its 
business in force is $325,000,000 ; new business in 1884, $85,000,000— 
larger than ever written before by the company, and more than $20,000,000 





in excess of the largest amount ever written by any other life assurance 
company ina single year. Its business thus far in 1885 largely exceeds 
that of 1884. 

Our policies are absolutely indisputable after three years from date of 
issue, and are payable immediately upon receipt and proofs of death in 
ful) without the usual delay of sixty or ninety days. P 

It has been proved by the facts and figures given that this kind of 
policy, which is now issued by the principal life companies in this 
country, has in the past and will in the future tend to eradicate a great 
evil which now exists, and produce a greater and greater public good. 

New York, May 14. H. B. Hype, President. 





The Home Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Tennessee. 


Tue Home Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Nashville, Tenn., which 
began business at the commencement of the year, reports in its statement 
a capital of $130,000, with twenty per cent paid in in cash, the balance 
being secured by stock notes of prominent citizens. The statement having 
been made that the officers of this company are not practical underwriters, 
the assurance is given that, while the other officers do not claim to be ex- 
perts in fire underwriting, but thorough going and prudent business men, 
J. E. Warner, the general agent, is a well-known fire underwriter, of prac- 
tical experience, having been for over twenty years in the service of such 
companies as the tna of Hartford and the Franklin of Philadelphia, and 
he is familiar with office, field and local work. Backed by business men of 
standing and prudence, and a general agent of practical knowledge, the 
Home Mutual should have no difficulty in securing a good class of business 
and making money. The names of the officers are as follows: J. H. Bruce, 
president; J. H. Collins, vice-president; M. A. Spurr, treasurer; H. 
G. Gwyn, secretary; J. E. Warner, general agent. The authorized cap- 
ital of the company is $150,000, and it reports assets on May 11 amount, 
ing to $135,949, with reinsurance and loss liabilities of $5529. The. dif- 
ference between the subscribed and authorized capital, $20,000, will be 
placed with citizens in other Tennessee cities where the Home Mutual 
intends todo business. The directors comprise men of well-known stand- 
ing as follows: A. G, Turner, R. R. Freeman, W. A. Wray, W. J. 
Wallace, B. J. McCarthy, W. D. Mayo, R. A. Brown, J. H. Bruce, J. 
H. Collins, W. H. McLean, P. G. Breen, E. T. Oates, of Knoxville; A. 
Howell of Clarksville. 





Long Term Policies. 


SEVERAL weeks ago we referred to the harmful practice that has. grown 
in the plate glass insurance business in writing term policies for three 
and five years at reduced rates. Since then an effort has been made to 
effect an agreement between the plate glass companies in order toavert the 
evils incident to writing such business. The fire insurance companies have 
had their fill of term insurance, and all the companies would like to see such 
underwriting done away with altogether—eliminated from the business. 
We have asserted in the past, and have reason still to hold to the conviction, 
that in writing term policies companies are cutting down their own revenues 
and mortgaging their future prosperity ; in short, gambling with the hazard, 
with the chances largely against them. Annual risks if written too low can 
be swiftly brought back to their old rate, but term risks for three, four or five 
years are not susceptible to any sudden change tending to betterment of 
price, though the need for advancement may be very great. Term insur- 
ance is a practice which once suffered becomes difficult to discontinue. 
There are no advantages to be derived from its encouragement, while 
there is abundant reason why such policies should not be written, not the 
least important of which is the injury which a company pursuing such 
business must suffer on its surplus account. Following is some interest- 
ing correspondence on the practice of long term insurance that will at- 
tract the attention of those engaged in the insurance business : 


Hon. Joun A. McCALt, Jr., 
Superintendent Insurance Department, Albany, N. Y. 

DEAR Sir :—We have received heretofore valuable suggestions from your 
department in the prosecution of plate glass insurance business, begin- 
ning from the first inception of our organization. In 1874 we were ef 
aided by the encouragement and good will extended by the Hon, O, W. 
Chapman, then Superintendent. The action seemed to me to be based upon 
the fact that the executive officer of your department was anxious that one 
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company in our line of insurance should be established with a dona fide 
capital, that is, a cash capital of $100,000, the same to be lodged in your 
department for the security of its policyholders. 

I may be permitted to say that I was not unmindful of the responsibil- 
ity I assumed in the management of the affairs of the Metropolitan, not 
having a legitimate precedent to guide us of a character worth following on 
to the much wished for success, but on the contrary, a few associations ap- 
peared, neither giving character, confidence or stability to this branch of 
insurance, 

Of the success, by following the wise suggestions of your department, 
— official examinations of the affairs of the Metropolitan Plate Glass 

nsurance Company and their annual reports for the last ten years, are the 
best evidence, in my judgment, of a fruitful policy under the guidance 
and jurisdiction of your honorable department. 

I have the honor on this occasion to ask or solicit your views concern- 
ing the practicability of casualty insurance companies following the plan 
lately inaugurated by fire insurance companies, by issuing what is denom- 
inated ‘‘long term policies ;” that is, the issue of a three (3) years policy 
for a two (2) years premium, the usual or yearly rate computed, and 
further, a five (5) years policy for a three (3) years premium, rate as before 
stated. Aswill be seen, a reduction of the first of thirty-three and one- 
third per cent, and the latter a little short of fifty per cent. 

We have given these propositions our close‘and careful study with the 
aid of our statistical tables, which have been kept up from the commence- 
ment of our business, showing the actual losses on policies to the time of 
their expiration, showing as well the expenses attending the same. With 
this light, we are so firmly of the opinion that companies pursuing this 
system of underwriting must, when it becomes a common usage, with a 
little time, show that the inadequate premium is undermining their foun- 
dation of prosperity and usefulness, 

Acting under this conviction, I can report to you that this company has 
not one “‘ long term policy” on their records. 

I repeat that I shall be gratified in the discharge of my duties to have 
your conclusions or opinion as to the practicability as regards the future 
of fire or casualty insurance companies issuing either the three (3) year or 
five year policies, with the implication of reduced premiums as herein 
detailed. 

My apology for thus addressing you must be in part to open, in one 
sense of the word, the question asto whether managers of insurance com- 
panies should not give the matter their thoughtful consideration, so far at 
least as concerns the interest of their stockholders. 

I am, yours truly, 
H. HARTEAU, President, 
Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company. 
New York City, May 12, 1885. 


Mr. McCall replied at once to Mr. Harteau’s letter: 


Mr. Henry HARTEAU, 
President Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company, 
66 Liberty street, New York City, N. Y. 

DEAR Sir :—I am this day in receipt of yours of the 12th instant, 
regarding “long term” business, 

I believe that you have acted wisely in refusing to issue policies run- 
ning more than one year. You can afford to be content with your pres- 
ent business rather than seek an increase of your premium income at the 
expense of your surplus account. Yours respectfully, 

Joun A. MCCALL, Jr., Superintendent Insurance Department. 

ALBANY, May 13, 1885. 





The New Underground Insurance Law. 


SUPERINTENDENT McCALL has prepared a circular in reference to the 
new brokers’ license law, which is furnished to every applicant for a license, 
The following is a copy of the document : 

STATE OF New York, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, } 
ALBANY, N. Y., —, 188 . 

Str—I have your application, guarantee policy No. ——in Com- 
pany, and check for $——-—, covering fee for license under chapter 346, 
laws of 1884, as amended by chapter 113, laws of 1885. I return here- 
with appointment No. ——, expiring December 31, 188 . 

You are to return in the months of January and July of each year a 
statement, under oath, showing the amount of gross premiums charged 
the policyholders for policies procured for them by you during the term; 
and on the total amount thereof you are required to pay a tax of three per 
centum to me, as Superintendent. 

You are also required to keep an account, which shall be at all times 
open to my inspection, showing (1) the exact amount of such insurance 
placed for any person, firm or corporation, (2) the gross premiums charged 
thereon, (3) in what companies, (4) the date of the policy, and (5) the term 
thereof. 

You are obliged, before policies are solicited under this act, to file an 
affidavit with me, and a duplicate thereof with the proper county clerk, 
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stating that the insurance needed cannot be procured from 
panies transacting business in this State. This affidavit may be 
you. Where more than one policy is desired for the same perso 
during the year, a single affidavit, if the facts are not changed, 
the requirements of the law. All affidavits made pursuant ¢ 
must be renewed with the policies, 

It seems unnecessary to add that the license granted to you con 
right to solicit or procure insurances that can be obtained from the com 
panies that are authorized to transact business in this State, The certig. 
cate sent herewith is to serve no other purpose than to facilitate and aid 
the residents of this State who are unable to secure needed Protection 
from the corporations that comply with the laws of the State, | wil] not 
hesitate to revoke the license of any person who, taking advantage of his 
authority, makes the same a cover for reducing the income of authorized 
companies that are at all times open for investigation by the authorities of 
the State, and which companies contribute to the expense of administering 
the laws and are taxed for the support of the State government. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun A. McCALL, Jr., Superintendent, 
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MERE MENTION. 


—The John C, Paige Insurance Base Ball Club of Boston has challenged 
an insurance ball club at Philadelphia, 

—Mrs. M. R. Smith of Chicago will shortly have the agency of two 
companies not now represented in that city. 


—For every 1000 males in the city of Philadelphia between the ages of 
twenty and fifty years, there are 1099 females. 


—The Eagle Fire Insurance Company of New York has moved to its 
new building, Nos. 73, 75 and 77 Wall street. 

—The special meeting of ‘“‘ The Union,” to have been held in Chicago 
last Tuesday, has been postponed until next Tuesday. 

—President T. W. Russell of the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company has gone West ou an extended business trip. 


—Geo. C. Clarke of Chicago, a well-known underwriter, who has been 
absent from his office for several months in search of health, has improved 
and is expected back soon. 


—J. C. Meyers of Des Moines, late special agent of the Continental of 
New York, has resigned, to enter the service of the Niagara as special agent 
for Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota. He will remove to Minneapolis, 


—Last week’s SPECTATOR gave the Girard credit for a line of $5000 on 
Bigelow Bros.’ lumber yard at Chicago, which was burned recently. Their 
policy was for $2500 only, the company’s maximum line on lumber yards, 

—The American Central of St. Louis has put J. T. Ashbrook, well 
known as the former manager of the Indianapolis Compact, in the field 
as special agent for Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee, with office 
in Indianapolis. 

—The Royal Canadian Insurance Company recovered a decree last 
week for $3179 against its former agent at Chicago, John Naghten, for 
monies he had not turned over. There is, however, a counter-claim or 
credit, so that there is only a small balance actually due. 


—Alfred G. Benson of Brooklyn, acting as agent for the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Insurance Company of Washington, was finally convicted and sen- 
tenced to a fine of $250, or stand committed for 250 days, as a result of 
his arrest at the suggestion of the Superintendent of Insurance. 

—The directors of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company re- 
elected last Saturday Thomas W. Russell, president; F. V. Hudson, 
secretary, and E. B. Peck, assistant secretary. This makes the tenth 
year that Mr. Russell has been chosen president of the company. 

—The 20,000,000 feet of lumber destroyed by fire in Chicago recently is 
equal to a little more than one per cent of that city’s annual receipts, of 
only a four days’ supply in that market. Yet it would have covered an 
area of about 460 acres with boards one inch thick before the burning. 

—Chicago has already this year suffered losses by fire in excess of the 
entire loss in 1884. The underwriters, however, had a little satisfaction 
last week when Brandt’s brewery was damaged to the extent of $250,000 
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Brandt, since the great fire, when he was insured 
successfully withstood the solicitations of the 
d taken his own risks. They are satisfied and 
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trust he is. 
—Thomas J. Finney, late manager of the United States Life’s Illinois 


agency, has associated himself permanently with the Chicago office of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York. Mr. Finney’s debut in 
life underwriting was made in the Chicago field of the Northwestern of 
Milwaukee in 1881. 

—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Life and Annuity Insurance Company, Tuesday morning, E. H. Crosby, 
F. R. Foster, H. A. Whitman, A. P. Hyde, George M. Ives, Julius Con- 
verse, N. P. Hough and John G. Root were re-elected directors for the 
ensuing year. The officers will be elected hereafter. 

—The Underwriters Protective Association of Newark, N. J., met on 
Thursday and elected officers, as follows: President, Henry Powles ; 
vice-president, F. M. Parker ; secretary, D. H. Dunham ; treasurer, J. 
H. Worden. The regular monthly meeting of the association was held 
on Tuesday evening, when the committees were appointed. 

—At the May meeting of the Life Underwriters Association of Boston, 
at Youngs’ hotel last week, Vice-president Hodges presided in the ab- 
sence of President Holden. Nathaniel Warren, of the Equitable Life, 
read a paper on the “* Realities and Sentiment of Life Insurance.” At the 
June meeting a paper will be read by David N. Holway, of the Provident 
Life and Trust Company. 

—The Hartford (Conn.) Board of Underwriters held a regular monthly 
meeting Tuesday afternoon, The board are engaged revising the insur- 
ance tariff rates for Hartford, the committee having the matter in charge 
consisting of George L. Chase, M. Bennett, Jr., D. W. C. Skilton, C. M. 
Webster and L. A. Dickinson. All the electric lights placed in stores in 
that city are now located under the supervision of the board. 

—For personal reasons Joseph H. Wellman will sever relations with 
the Fire Insurance Association of London, of which company he has been 
manager for the Eastern Department and special agent for the United 
States. Mr. Wellman will remain with the company until his successor 
is appointed, and at the present time has not arrived at definite plans as 
to whether he will continue in the underwriting business in the future. 


—Chicago will now have a fire boat. It took a $600,000 lumber fire to 
convince the ‘‘chumps” in the common council that it was a necessity, 
although Chief Swenie and the insurance men have insisted that it was a 
necessary adjunct to the service for many years past. Had one been pro- 
vided a few years ago at an expense cf say $20,000 to $25,000, a loss of at 
least $75,000 would doubtless have been avoided in this last lumber fire. 


—Theo. W. Letton of Chicago, general agent of the Fire Association of 
London, has removed his offices to more commodious quarters in the 
same building, Nos. 161 and 163 La Salle street, the quarters formerly 
occupied by the Lancashire’s general agency, W. G. Ferguson, general 
agent, which have been taken down to No. 210 La Salle street, the office 
formerly used by J. O. Wilson, with the Union of Philadelphia, general 
agency. An improvement all around. 

—The home office of the London and Provincial Fire Insurance Com- 
pany cannot afford to maintain the United States branch of that company, 
of which John C, Mills is manager, and so Manager Mills announces that 
the London and Provincial is in the market for reinsurance, The Amer- 
ican risks of the London company will be reinsured at the earliest date, 
and Mills & Ford will continue business in New York as agents of the 
Traders of Chicago and Commercial of California. 


—Mrs. Christina Dewald has begun an action in the Supreme Court, 
Brooklyn, against the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company to recover 
$1000 for which her husband's life was insured at the time of his death. 
The Policy was executed when Mr. Dewald was in his fiftieth year. He 
pe ge Suicide, and on this ground the company refused to pay the 
- unt insured for. _ Mrs, Dewald alleges that her husband was in- 

ane when he killed himself and therefore not responsible for his acts. 


PP nag past winter C, John Hexamer, civil engineer and expert 
xake tds, was invited to deliver a series of lectures before that body 
. i ag connected with fires and fire losses, He chose for his sub- 
neat Fire Hazards in Textile Mills,” “ Mill Architecture,” and ‘‘ Means 

* Sxtinguishing Fire,” delivering the lectures before large assemblages 





of members of the Institute, fire underwriters and others interested in the 
subject. The lectures were the result of much careful study and research 
and were highly commended at the time. In compliance with numerous 
requests that matters of so much importance should be preserved in per- 
manent form, the three lectures have been put in pamphlet form by the 
Franklin Institute and are now offered for sale. They are neatly printed 
and of much value to fire underwriters. Price $1. For sale by THE 
SPECTATOR Company. 


—The following committees upon the adjustment and apportionment 
of losses by the late Chicago lumber fire have been appointed : Chicago 
Lumber Company—John J. Janes, Lewis H. Davis, R. S. Critchell, R. 
A. Waller and J. S. Gadsden; adjuster, Frank Van Voorhies. Bigelow 
Brothers—W. D. Marsh, R.W. Hosmer, P. A. Montgomery, H. H. 
Brown and R. J. Smith. Adams, Hastings & Co.—R. W. Hosmer, S. A. 
Harvey and W. S. Warren ; adjuster, I. J. Lewis. G. W. Hinckley’s 
plaining mill—S. M. Moore; adjusters, Adams & Stevison. 

—The danger of living in badly built houses has lately been shown in 
the case of a family—father, mother and two children—in Vienna, Austria. 
The father, a railroad conductor, took sick of a disease of the mouth, 
which the doctor, after examining closely with a microscope, pronounced 
to be mold, which had in a short time spread from the mouth to the body. 
A professor subjected the constantly ailing family to a microscopic exam- 
ination and ascertained that they were all grown over with mold, due to 
the damp condition of the house. The body linen in the closets had be- 
come moldy, and the fungi had been committed to the skin. 

—The Burlington Insurance Company is in a highly prosperous condi- 
tion, It not only has age—being incorporated in 1860—but is ably and 
honestly managed. From our chart for 1885 it will be seen that its per- 
centage of losses for 1884 was sixteen per cent, the’ smallest ratio, we 
believe, of any agency fire insurance company in the United States, 
which shows what class of business it is accepting, while its management 
expenses for the same year were forty-seven per cent, or a total of sixty- 
three per cent. This is a decrease of losses over the previous year of one 
per cent, although the loss per cent for the past nine years was uniformly 
small, averaging fifteen per cent, while its management expenses were 
decreased twenty per cent for the same period. In this line of business 
the management of the Burlington seem to have a system of their own, 
which has been peculiarly successful, for it is well known that the loss 
ratio of companies doing a similar business is from fifty to eighty per cent. 

—We notice a letter from John K. Tarbox, Insurance Commissioner of 
the State of Massachusetts, addressed to Ludwig Schoenberger’s Bérsen 
and Handelsbericht, Vienna, on the subject of tontine insurance, in which, 
after making the statement that according to the laws of his State, no in- 
surance company can issue tontine policies, among other forcible sen- 
tences, he says that: ‘‘ The tontine is apparently nothing less than a shrewd 
speculation. A number of assured form a gamblers’ club, taking as their 
‘ pots’ the premiums of persons who for certain reasons discontinued or 
dropped their policies, to which are also added the collected dividends of. 
all those who died before the termination. * * * I hold the tontine 
to be nothing else than a game of hazard, and the character of the win- 
nings, which result from the plundering of unfortunates and from the 
robbing of widows and orphans, only makes it so much more despicable. 
Apart from this, its moral quality, the tontine is also a foreign and cor- 
rupted scion which was grafted upon the healthy stock of life insurance,” 
Strongly pronounced sentiments are these credited to Mr. Tarbox. 


—The following officers and mfembers of committees were elected by 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters on Monday: President, Nich- 
olas C. Miller, of the Star Fire; vice-president, Henry H. Hall, of the 
Northern of London ; secretary, Wm. W. Henshaw, of the Royal ; assist- 
ant secretary, David L. Kirby, of the American and Firemens of Newark ; 
treasurer, Wm. A. Anderson, of the Mercantile Fire of New York. Com- 
mittee on finance—J. F. Halstead, Edmund Driggs, S. E. Belcher, 
Stephen Crowell, D. Underhill, J. S. Hollinshead, J. E. Pulsford. Com- 
mittee on fire patrol—James A. Silvey, Samuel P. Blagden, Wm. M. St. 
John, R. D. Alliger, G, T. Patterson, Jr., A. M. Kirby, C. M. Peck, 
Committee on laws and legislation—Charles Sewall, J. A. Alexander, 
Samuel Townsend, E. R. Kennedy, Peter Notman, C,. A. Hull, J. M. 
Hare. Committee on surveys—George M. Coit, F. O. Affeld, J. J. Nes- 
tell, David Adee, Henry Griffin, Wm. B. Ogden, James Yereance. Com- 
mittee on police and origin of fires—Wm, DeL. Boughton, D. F. Fernald, 
Chas, L, Gunn, E, Litchfield, T, B, Jones, W. K. Paye, E. Dwight, Jr. 
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HE METROPOLITAN PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 


$100,000 in Government Bonds deposited with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York, for the protection of Policyholders. 


Cash Capital, in Government Bonds, $100,000, with a Surplus of $105,266.61 
Henry Harteav, Pres’t. EpGar W. Crows tt, Vice-Pres’t. Joun H. Taytor, Sec. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 66 LIBERTY ST., near Broadway, N. Y. CITY. 

Joun P. Campsett, General Agent -..........~..------ No, 162 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





WILLIAM HAYDEN, 


Late with A. H. Andrews & Co., 


Office Furniture 
AND FITTINGS, 
Desks, Chairs, 
Lounges, Etc. 


Western Agency for the 
Celebrated 


CUTLER DESKS, 


Tue Best In THE WORLD 


193 Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO. 








PROMINENT AGENTS, 


HOMAS P. MILLER & CO., 
Insurance Agents and Brokers, 
MoBILE, ALA. 


Have good facilities for placing lines of insurance. Correspondence invited Busi 
ness solicited. —_— 


DOLPH LOEB, INSURANCE AGENCY, 170 La 


Salle Street, Chicago. Rochester German Insurance Co., of Rochester, N, y 
| mag gol of are } rg: moog cnrneunnag Co., of Pittsburgh ; Birmingham 
ire, of Pittsburgh ; Lloyd’s te nsurance Co., of N of 
ance Co., of New York. us 1 ior Peoples Insur. 


HARLES TREDICK, INSURANCE AGENT AND 


Broker, 138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. Represents New H i 
chester, N. H:; Transatlantic, of Germany ; olny of New York : ‘ioe 
and Insurance, of San Francisco; Ohio, of Dayton, O.; Peoples of Pittsburgh, Special 
attention given to placing Surplus lines. 


AMES L. HOLDEN, FIRE INSURANCE ADJUSTER 

No. 177 La Salle street, Room 16, Chicago. References: Alexander Stoddart, Gen. 

eral Agent New York Underwriters Agency ; J. F. Downing, Manager Western Depart. 

ment Insurance Company of North America; C. H. Case, Manager Royal of England, 
G. F. Bissell, General Agent Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


RAWFORD, CRAIG & CO., INSURANCE, !70 


La Salle street, Chicago. References: Preston, Kean & Co., Bankers, Chicago, 

Commercial National Bank, Detroit, Mich ; First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn, . 

Wholesale Houses, Elevators, Packing Houses, Lumber, Steam Saw Mills, and other 
Manufacturing Establishments a Specialty. Correspondence Solicited, 





























LOYDS PLATE GLASS INS. CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, No. 68 William Street. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - - - $100,000, 
Insures Plate Glass against Accidental Breakage, Fire Excepted, 
J. G. Beemer, Pres. D. B. Hatsteap, Vice-Pres. W. T. Woops, Sec. 





NSURANCE SIGNS, HOUSE PLATES, PAPER 


Cutters, etc. Designs and Estimates furnished. 
Tue Spectator Company, No, 16 Dey Street, New York. 








AGENCY WANTS. 


ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 

Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reli- 

able men, who can and will personally secure applications for insurance, Address, with 
reference and experience (if any), the COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn. 


Important Announcement 


INSURANCE AGENTS 


1885. 








FOR 





One of the oldest Life Insurance 
Companies of New York has adopted 
a new plan, by which an Agent can 
do twice the work and make double 
the money. Agents in any part of 
the United States, address P. O. Box 


200, Chicago, III. 





RNEST W. MOON, P. O. BOX 328, SYDNEY, N, 


S. W., Australia, Manager South Australian Mutual Life Society, S. A.; Australian 
Mercantile Union Fire Office, Victoria; Equitable Marine Association of N. Zz. 214 Sub- 
agencies and the ae insurance connection throughout Australasia, open for agency of 
another first-class office, 


ILLIAM A. NOYES & CO., HULL, FIRE AND 


Marine Insurance, 223 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ULLITT BROTHERS, GENERAL 
Agents, No. 508 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


Represent Phoenix Assurance Company of London, England, American Fire Insur. 
ance Company of Philadelphia, Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society of England, Guar- 
dian Assurance Company of England. Special and prompt attention given to msuring 
whiskey in bonded warehouses. 


F. FOX, ADJUSTER, OFFICE, 153 LA SALLE 


e Street, Chicago. Fifteen years’ experience. Business solicited. 


R. SMITH, INSURANCE AGENCY, 
° No. 142 LA SALLE STREET, - - - CHICAGO, ILL, 








INSURANCE 








Special attention given to Placing Excess Lines of Insurance in Companies 
of Good Standing only. 
Refer, by permission, to R, J. Smrru, secretary Traders Insurance Company of Chicago; 


C. H. Case of Chicago, general agent Royal and London and Lancashire Insurance Com 
panies ; CHicaGo NATIONAL Bank, and others. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ATTNALL PAULDING, DISTRICT MANAGER 


Fire Insurance Association, (Limited) of London, for Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, and Southern and Western New Jersey, 330 Walnut 


Philadelphia, 


HOMAS S. CHARD, GENERAL AGENT, Nos. 
157 and 159 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co., of California, 














“PRESERVE THE SPECTATOR.” 


We have had made especially for us a number of 


EMERSON’S BINDERS 


FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


By the use ot which the copies of THE SPECTATOR may be preserved in good 
form and kept clean. These Binders are made in a substantial manner, heres 
the name, ‘‘THE SPECTATOR,” imprinted on the front page, and 
years. By using them, the sheets are kept in good order for binding permanently. 


ee 


We will send the Binder to any address on receipt of One Dollar. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
185 La Salle Street, Chicago. 16 Dey Street, New York, 


ADDREss, 








